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RANDOM REMARKS ON TEACHER By 
EDUCATION GEORGE D. STODDARD 


My remarks clearly are worded in the negative, but 
they are not meant to be depressing. I have been a 
teacher all my life, even though recently removed from 
blackboard and chalk. As teachers we are shackled 
in many ways in carrying on the good work, but the 
restraint lies chiefly within ourselves. We are held 
back by old habits and mental attitudes that teachers 
share with other persons. Consider, for example, 
these six fallacies: (1) Anybody can teach. (2) 
Words will suffice. (3) Deeds will suffice. (4) You 
can ignore the group situation. (5) Whatever is, ts 
good. (6) America is some other place. Let us spend 
a few minutes on each of these false doctrines. 

Certainly if anybody can teach, teaching will be 
cheap—and so it has been until very recent times. It 
isan old problem. In a book ealled “The Govenour,” 
which was written nearly four hundred years ago, we 
find this passage: 

A gentilman, er he take a cooke in his service, wyl 
fyrste examyne hym diligently, how many sortes of 
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meates, potages, and sauces he can perfectly make, and 
can season them: that they may be bothe 
plesaunt and nouryshynge. Yea, and if it be but a 
fauconer, he wyll scrupulouslye enquire, what sky] he hath 
called diete, and kepyng of his hauke from 


howe wel he 


in feedynge, 
al syknes. 

fyndeth expert, he spareth not to gyv 
ut of a 
to be fed with learn- 
lyfe shal be the 
and honour, he never 


have a 


And to such a cooke or fauconer, whom he 


e muche wages, with 


outher bounteous rewardes. scholemaister, to 
whome he wyl comytte his chylde 
ynge, and instructed in vertue, whose 
princopal monumet of his name 
maketh further 


schoolmaister, and with how 


where he 
littell charge.1 


inquery, but maye 


Perhaps we should say that almost anybody can 
learn to teach—with or without benefit of a teachers 
All parents teach their offspring, but what 
found curriculum. 


college. 
they teach them 
Of course, teachers have been known to fall down, too. 
I recall the case of a 14-year-old pupil in a junior 


is rarely in the 


‘¢‘The Education of Shakespeare,’ 
1933. 


1G, A. Plimpton. 
Oxford University Press, 
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a statewide spelling 


Moines. In 
the worst speller in the 


in Des 
at the bottom 
It was a dictated test based on 
from Thorndike and Horn vo- 


words out of 50 


Iowa! 
words 
This boy tried 47 


ne that, after eight years of 


»* commonest 
lists. 
nissed all 47; imagi 
Subsequent clinical inquiry revealed that 
and he was not All 


vet out of him was, id | just 


cab ilar \ 
and 
( hoolin yr! 


not deal “dumb” either. 


e Wa 


the psychologi st could 


don’t like spelling.” Some of us built up a certain 


admiration for this boy—what heroic resistance to 


, af 
cards, pressure, punishment, and propaganda! 


a “bill of goods.” 


flash 
Hitler never would have sold him 

There is,-in short, something elusive about teaching; 
we are not born with the art. 


For 


centuries teachers held that words would suffice. 





The medieval anatomist would not look in a horse’s 
mouth; he preferred to argue learnedly about the num- 
her of teeth a horse should have. We still get eaught 
in this error. In introducing a new eurriculum in 


teacher education some years ago, we wondered how 


we could make room tor child development, adoles- 


edueation—all 
hacked by experiment and observation. We need not 
We discovered 20 hours of straight 


cence, mental hygiene, and parent 


have worried. 
theory on the principles of learning, devoid of three- 
dimensional support. 
Words, after all, stand 
One of my boys guessed it was about 


for something. How big 
is an elephant? 
the size of a mouse because mouse and elephant were 
He got the 
fright of his life in confronting a real elephant at 
In teaching child development, I 


drawn that way in a kindergarten book. 


the Chieago zoo! 
used to display a child about 34 years old as a guinea 
pig for a class of juniors, seniors, and graduates from 
other academie areas. How old is this child? was the 
first question. The answers would run from 10 months 
What is his vocabulary likely to be? An- 
swers ran from 50 words to 10,000 words. What does 
Anywhere from 15 pounds to 100 pounds. 


tos years ! 


he weiqh? 
What kind of games would be like to play with you? 
Anything from piling up two blocks to checkers. So 
it went. Students do not know any more about chil- 
dren than they do about plants, rocks, or stars; they 
must learn through systematie observation. 

The other extreme is to hold that deeds will suffice. 
Think of the millions of synthetie grocery bills that 


One 


of the things I mastered personally in arithmetic was 


were supposed to yield a knowledge of number! 


how to get wallpaper around corners leaving cut-outs 
for windows. There was once a graduate student who 
thought he would list all the things a superintendent 
of schools had to do. A college could then put all 
these things in a curriculum, and, behold, we would 
unusual wisdom. After 


have superintendents of 
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painstakingly analyzing some 2,000 separate tasks. 
he came to the reluctant conclusion that somethine 
was wrong somewhere. 
much! 


ciples were discovered and utilized. 


Of course not, except as generalizing prin- 
In a test for eo 
lege freshmen, as a means of encouragement, we put 
in as item number one: Jf 2 apples cost 10 cents, } 
much would 6 apples cost? Everybody got it rich; 
Then, farther down, we asked, if n apples cost d do] 
lars, how much would x apples cost? Obviously this 
is the same question, generalized. Almost 50 per cent 
missed this, one frustrated freshman writing in re 
ink on the side of the test-blank: “This is impossible.” 
Separate deeds need a common relationship; | 
With- 


straction brings meaningfulness to illustration. 
out abstraction, there is no intelligence. 

The next fallacy is you can ignore the group situa- 
tion. I recall, in connection, Kurt Lewin’s 
cracker-eating situation. He sat at a desk opposite 
a child—a stranger to him—and succeeded in getting 
the child, on oceasion, to eat 12 dry soda crackers 
shortly after breakfast! This is an extraordinary 
demonstration of persuasive power; some parents can- 
not get a child to eat even ice cream. Lewin con 
structed an imaginary group situation involving other 
children. He would point out to Jackie that Bobbie 
had eaten only seven, but Jackie, of course, was a little 
fellow not able to do much. Lewin created a goal, a 
sense of direction and of competition. Without such 
aids most ehildren stopped eating crackers at about 
the third one; they would look up with a hurt ex- 
pression, saying silently, “How long is this to go on— 
no more for me!” Similarly Lewin’s famous studies 
of democratic and authoritarian atmospheres were 
relevant to the crucial problem of motivation. 

It is perhaps true that whatever is, once looked 
good. Does it now? Every idea, every plan, should 
be examined by the teacher; nothing should come in 
seamless package from above. The textbook can be 
wrong, as it was in teaching thousands of young sei 
entists in high school and college that there was not. 
and could not be, such a thing as a positron. Recently 
at the University of Illinois we returned the High 
School Visitor’s Office to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction at Springfield. One argument against this 
drastie action was the statement that a plan in exist 
Teachers, above all 


this 


ence for 25 years must be good. 
other groups in America, can afford to be alert to 
what is new, different, and forward-looking. 
youngest pupils prefer the jet to the propeller. 

Finally, there is an unreal feeling that creeps in 
upon us, that the good life is over the mountain, be- 
yond the river, or across the sea. Well, we hope that 
all people find a good life and we enjoy visiting them. 
They ean teach us. Basically what is good for us is 
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eht here before our eyes; the treasures are in our 
mes, our schools, our neighborhoeds. For Johnnie, 
he whole promise of America, all that it is or can be, 
; wrapped up in the common experiences of his every- 
y life. It is our duty as teachers, and our privilege, 
cuide him upward. In the words of Russell Daven- 


LL s 


“OR. W. Davenport. ‘‘My Country,’’ 1944, pp. 61-62. 


STATISTICS OF ATTENDANCE IN 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES, 1948 


A LULL in enrollment—welcomed by educators—has 
me to American universities and colleges. After 
large inereases during the immediate postwar years, 
ttendanee totals this autumn are only slightly above 
those of the autumn of 1947, with numerous institu- 
tions recording decreases. Reports received from 726 
approved universities and four-year colleges, as of 
Yovember 1, 1948, show a total of 1,580,783 full-time 
students and a total of 351,196 part-time students, or 
1,931,979 in all. These figures represent an approxi- 
mate inerease of only 9/10 of 1 per cent in full-time 
attendance and an approximate increase of 44 per 
ent in part-time attendance for 1948 over 1947 (based 
on 674 institutions supplying exactly comparable sta- 
tisties). For “substantially all of the 1,800 institu- 
tions of higher education in the United States,” the 
Office of Education, FSA, reports enrollments, not 
lifferentiated as to full-time and part-time, of 2,410,- 
)00 “total students” this fall, or 72,000 (3.1 per cent) 
nore than a year ago. 

What maintains the current level? The answer is 
It is the host of veteran students for whom a 
grateful nation, through the Veterans Administration, 


} 


clear, 


is paying tuition costs and subsistence allowances. 
The veterans account for over 40 per cent of the 1948 
attendance totals. 

In practically all entering classes there has been a 
halt in numbers. As compared with 1947, the decrease 
in freshmen is about 10 per cent. This decrease re- 
fleets the somewhat smaller number of pupils in the 


1Statement, November 14, 1948. Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, Federal Security Adminis- 
trator Oscar R. Ewing. A table, not differentiated as to 
full-time and part-time enrollments, shows that an un- 
lesignated number of ‘‘universities, colleges, and pro- 
fessional schools’’ have 1,961,000 ‘‘total students,’’ or 
78,000 (4.1 per cent) more than in the fall of 1947; that 
an undesignated number of ‘‘teachers colleges’’ have 
170,000 total students, or 8,000 (4.9 per cent) more than 
in 1947; that an undesignated number of ‘‘ junior col- 
eges’’ have 11,000 (5 per cent) fewer total students than 
in 1947; and that an undesignated number of ‘‘ Negro 
institutions’’ have 3,000 (4.1 per cent) fewer total stu- 
dents than in 1947. 
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America lives in her simple homes: 

The weathered door, the old wisteria vine, 

The dusty barnyard where the rooster roams, 
The common trees like elm and oak and pine; 
In furniture for comfort, not for looks, 

In names like Jack and Pete and Caroline, 

In neighbors you e¢an trust, and honest books, 
And peace, and hope, and opportunity. 


By 
RAYMOND WALTERS 
PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF 
CINCINNATI 


high schools of the nation, in consequence of the lower 
birth rate of the depression period. Accordingly, the 
freshman-class recession may be continued next year, 
More- 


over, a considerable proportion of veteran students 


possibly accelerated by the peacetime draft. 


will be graduating. 

This respite in the enrollment flood will be grate- 
fully received by administrators and faculties. In 
order to accommodate the postwar flood of students, 
exceeding by more than three fourths the 1939 pre- 
war peak, administrators have exerted to their utmost 
in providing classrooms, laboratories, and housing 
facilities, and faculties have carried teaching loads 
and elass sizes too great for satisfactory results. 
These burdens they have borne cheerfully, out of 
appreciation for the war service of the GIs and espe- 
cially in reognition of the good academie work the 
GIs have performed. 

There is full realization in academie circles that the 
current and prospective lag in attendance is a breath- 
ing spell only. The present secondary-school popu- 
lation will shoot up when the huge number of babies 
born since World War II demobilization reach high- 
school and then college age. It is estimated that by 
1956-57 there will be approximately 1,778,000 more 
pupils in high schools than there are in 1948-49 
(8,048,000 pupils as compared with 6,270,000) .2 

Facing universities and colleges—especially tax- 
supported institutions which must accept additional 
students—are the problems that the next decade will 
present regarding finances, building construction, and 
staffing for the enlarged college population.® 


Recession of the Veteran Tide. The attendance of 


’ 


veterans in “institutions of higher learning” as of 

2U. S. Office of Education, FSA, statement quoted in 
ScHOOL AND Society, September 4, 1948, Vol. 68, p. 149. 

3 See ‘‘Estimates of Future College and University 
Enrollment’’ by J. Harold Goldthorpe, Higher Educa 
tion, Vol. IV, No. 4, March 15, 1948, U. S. Office of 
Education. Also ‘‘Higher Education for American De- 
moeracy,’’ Report of President’s Commission on Higher 
Edueation, 1947. 
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C. of St. Cath- 

erine W ; 9 764 879 
C. of St. E liza- 

beth — 5 659 664 
C. of St. Fran 

ae eee 3 297 397 
C. of St. Mary- 

of-the-Wa- 

satch W p 0 75 75 
C. of St. Rose 

We keases« 12 517 869 
C. of St. Scho- 

lastica W .. 7 426 $33 
C. of St. Teresa, 

Minn | t 606 621 
C. of St.Teresa, 

Mo., W q -163 259 
C. of St. Thom- 

a) eee 1,266 857 2,123 
Cc. of the Holy 

Cross M ... 803 1,042 1,845 
C. of the Holy 

Names W .. 14 316 380 
C. of the Pacific 502 420 1,160 
C. of William 

and Mary . 811 1,135 1,969 
C. of Wooster 335 944 1,282 
Colorado C. .. 480 776 1,28 
Concordia 324 843 1,277 
Conn. C. W 0 841 850 
Converse W .. ( 364 383 
Cornell C. of 

TOWER céces 194 578 782 
Culver-Stock- 

BO as re-ace 152 299 452 
Dakota Wes- 

So!) ere 134 241 381 
Davidson M . 272 677 949 
Davis & E lkins 403 401 847 
Denison ..... 394 965 woul 
De Pauw .... 527 1,612 2,168 
Dickinson 386 577 967 
0 ere 137 404 561 
Doane 6 . 144 312 459 
Dominican C. of 

San Rafael W 4 302 319 
CO er 138 253 404 
eee ‘ 334 459 1,150 
Duchesne W 0 236 245 
Dunbarton C. of 

the Holy 

Cross W ... 0 201 23 
Duquesne .... 2,539 1,369 5,270 
D’Youville Ww 5 423 428 
Earlham 200 564 796 
Eastern Naza- 

eee 101 365 466 


& 
R 
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Teaching Staff 


Total Number 





Institution 


1,049 
592 


1,006 


354 
Georgian Court 
it} 
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Institution 


Kentucky 
Kenyon 
Keuka W 
King C. 
Knox 
Knoxville 
Lafayette 
LaGrange 
Line 
Langston U. . 
Lake Erie W 
Lake Forest 
LaSalle M 
Lu Sierra 
Lawrence... 
Lebanon Valley 
LeMoyne .... 
Lenoir-Rhyne 
Lewis & Clark 
Limestone W 
Lincoln Memo- 
| 1 | 
Lincoln U., Mo 
Lineoln U., Pa. 


Lindenwood W 
Linfield tae 
Livingstone 
Loras 


Louisiana 
Loyola C., } 


Teaching Staff 


Full-Time 


Veterans 


ii 


Mount | 
Mount 


W 
Mount 


Muhlen 
Mundel 
Munici, 


Northw 
Nazal 
Northw 


LVS 


i) 


a 
Lynchburg hag 
Macalester ... ~ Ohio 
3 MacMurray W } } Notre I 
Gustavus Adol Madison : i ,306 ‘ ~ State 

phus 445 796 26 5$ Manchester .. 88 i52 865 - Oberlin 
Hamilton M 29: 3 5 ay ‘ Manhattan M 476 135 6 ~ ‘ Occiden 
Hamline 1 5 7 163 if ; Manhattanville Ohio W 
Hampden-Syd C. of the Sa- on ‘ Oklaho1 

ney M fe 3 292 2% y cred Heart W SY 90E : for \ 
Hanover : 3 Marietta : ‘ 225 Ottawa 


) 2 
’ . 


Hardin-Sim 
mons 
Hastings 
Haverford M 
Heidelberg 
Hendrix 
Hillsdale 
Hiram 
Hobart and Wm 
Smith C 
Hofstra 


Marshall Pub. ; 
Mary Baldwin 
W 


Marygrove 
Mary Manse W 
Mary Washing- 
ton W 
Marylhurst W 
Marymount, 
Bans. W .. 
Marymount, N. 


Otterbe 
Quachit 
tist ‘ 
Our La 
the L 
Pacifie 
Pacifie 
Paine 
Park 
Parsons 
Pasade 


Ma ryville, Mo. oe I rae 
° Philane 

Smit] 
Phillips 


Ss 


Maryville, Tenn. 
Marywood a 


_ « 
a) | 


Howard C 
Huntingdon 
Huron ‘ 
Illinois C, 
Illinois Wes 
leyan 
maculata VW 
nmaculate 
Heart WV 
Incarnate Word 
W > 
Indiana Central 


c. 
Towa Weslevatr 
James Millikin 
Jamestown 
John B, Stetson 
John Carroll M 
Johnson C 

Smith 
Juniata 
Kalamazoo 
Kent S ‘ 


McPherson 
Mercer 
Mercyhurst W 
Meredith W .. 
Middlebury 
Midland 
Miles 
Mills W 
Millsaps 
Milwaukee- 
Downer W 
Mississippi ... 
Miss. S.C. for 
Ww. Pee ic. 
Mo. Valley 
Monmouth 
Moravian M 
Morehouse M . 
Morgan 8. C. 
Morningside 
Morris Brown 
Mount Angel 
Seminary M 





iS 


ees 


tom 
——s 


5 
2 


bot 


C= 


toa ae 
Cia ey mi 
oe 


De 


—_ 


to 


Pomona 


Princip 
Provide 
Queens 
Radelif 
Radfort 
Randoly 
Maco 
Randol 
Maco 
Reed 
Regis 
Ripon 
Roanok 
Roekfo1 
Roekhu 
Rollins 
Rooseve 
Rosary 
Rosemo 


; 
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TABLE I—(Continued) 


Institution Institution 


Veterans 
Full-Time 
Nonveterans 
Full-Time 
Teaching Staff 
hull-Time 
Nonveterans 
Full-Time 
Veterans and 
I ‘ull-Time 


Veterans 


Holyoke 


St. Anselm's 
St. Augustine’s 


st. Mary’s 
. Mary’s y 1,966 
! ae 3f 2 St. Edward’s 
st. Scho- Seminary . 2 of 120 
ae : 38 5 St Francis / 4: 812 754 
Mount Union 
Muhlenberg 
Mundelein W . 98 3D 7 st. Joseph's, 
Municipal U. of me. Wes 
Omaha 218 ‘ ‘ St. Joseph's, 
Muskingum BN. 3; ¥ 
Nazareth, Ky. St. Joseph's, 
: Pa. M 
§ Lawerence 
st. Martin’s M 
st. Mary, Kans. 


M 95 5 ‘9 oe 55 616 


Rochester W 
Nebraska Wes- 
leyan 
Newberry . 
N.Y.S.C. for 
leachers 
Niagara U. M 
NX, Carolina C. 
North Central 
Northwest 
Nazarene 
Northwestern 
S. C. of La. 502 146 685 St. Michael's MV 
Norwich M . 22% iB5 3 St. Norbert M 
Notre Dame, St. Olaf 
Ohio We ... 2 292 2% é St. Patrick’s 
Notre Dame of Seminary M 
Staten Is. W St. Paul Semi- 
Oberlin . ; a. 2 ae 
Occidental ... Peter’s M 
Ohio Wesleyan ‘ oO 2,12 : . Vineent M 
Oklahoma C. 


St. Mary of the 
St. } 
St 


St. Mary’s of 
Notre Dame 


Salem wee 
Samuel Huston 
Vuachita Bap- San Francisco 
a 1 ae DR ae C. for W. 
Our Lady of San Francisco 
the Lake W 34e 46 55 s €. Pao. . 206 2,090 
Pacifie Union San Jose S. C. 3,055 3,986 
Pacifie U ; Sarah Law- 
rence W 
Scarritt 
Scripps W 
203 2 327 35 Seattle U. ... 
Seattle Pacific 
6 5 ‘ ‘ Seton Hall 
Seton Hill 
91 3 45 Se 38 Shaw 
Phillips 297 95 107 6 Shorter W 
Pomona 369 : ; Siena 
Prairie Vi 
A. & M. 
of. Texas... 464 53! OL! 10% 5 Simmons 
Principia .... 105 35 3 { Simpson vr 
Providence M ,060 8 2,02 : ¢ Skidmore W . 
Queens W.... 25 38 Smith W 
Radcliffe W . 2f soe ,265 pag eae Southeastern 
Radford W .. 2 5: j Louisiana 
Randolph- Southwestern, 
Macon M .. 24: : 5: Kans. 
Randolph- Southwestern, 
Macon ie 395 70 . 5 at Memphis 
Southwest La. 
Inst. Pub. 
é Spelman W 
Roanoke 4} 6: 3 i Springfield . 
Rockford z= t 5 197 37 ot Spring Hill M 
Rockhurst ] ‘ 108 5s Susquehanna 
Rollins 30 52 Swarthmore 
Roosevelt ... : 25 i Sweet Briar W 
Rosary W ... ¢ 2 6 Talladega 5s 
Rosemont W . : 2 2 Tarkio 137 


Parsons 
Pasadena 


Siena Heights” 
WwW a 








rusculum 
Union, Ky 
Union, Neb 
Union, N. Y. M 
U. of Chatta 
hoora 
of Dayton 
of Dubuque 
of Minami 


Portland 


f the South 


of Tulsa’ ° 
la 


U 
I 

Ursinus 
Ursuline W 
Valparaiso 


Mem. 
Lutheran 
Wake Forest 
Walla Walla 


Institution 


A. & M. C. of 
Texas, Pub 
Vu er 

» Oe hs ce oO 
North Caro- 
lina ... 

Alabama Poly. 
Inst. Pub 


Tech M ... 
Carnegie Tech. 


i‘ull-Time 


730 


1,460 


1,990 
374 


nveterans 


Full-Time 


Ni 


269 


541 
1,899 
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TABLE I—(Continued) 


Institution 


Teachil 


leaching Staff 


ull I ime 
Veterans and 


Veterans 
l'ull-Time 
Nonveterans 
Full-Time 
nonveterans 


Full-Time 


P 


Wartburg C 
Washburn Mun. 
U 


Washington and 
Jefferson V 
Washington 
and Lee M 
Washington 
Missionary 
Webster W .. 
Wellesley W 
Wells W .... 
Wesleyan C, W 
Wesleyan U. M 
Western W 
Western Mary- 
land 
Westminster, 
Mo. M ah 
Westminster, 
Pa. 


Wheaton, - 
Wheaton, Mass. 
Ww 


Whitman 
Whittier 
Whitworth .. 
Wiley acer ece 
Willamette : 
William Jewell 
Williams M 
Wilmington 
Wilson W ... 
Winthrop W 

Pub. 
Wittenberg ° 
Wofford M .. 366 
Woman’s C.-U. 

of N. C. Pub. 26 
Xavier U., La. 375 5 1,001 
Xavier U., 

Ohio M .... 971 3,429 
VARKtOR «2% 140 26 416 
Youngstown . 2.034 ‘ 4,679 87 

158,803 6 493,234 26,611 


TABLE I 
INDEPENDENT TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS 
1. Technological Institutions 


taff || 


~ 
x 


Institution 


Veterans and 
nonveterans 
All Resident 
Full-Time 
Teaching 
‘otal Number 
ching Staff 


Full-Time 


Case Inst. of 
Tech, M 
560 Clarkson C. of 
Tech. M 


_ 
_ 
oO 
CS 


124 
Colo. A. 


433 M. C. 
Colo. School of 
57 Mines Pub. 
Cooper Union 
Drexel Inst. of 

Tech. 








.. <= 
Montal 
Mine 
Monta 
Pub. 


Oklahc 
M. 4d 
Poly. ] 

Broc 
Purdue 
Rensse 

Inst 


* Es 
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TABLE I—(Continued) 











Veterans and 
nonveterans 
All Resident 


6 





Veterans and 


Teaching Staff 


Full-Time 








= a ar e L pe 
8 a aa wa sh = 
2s ae nis = bo SMe 2 ge 
Institution a8 3&8 sem  £ 5 {nstitution 28 o & 
£4 36 £22 &5 3 f 2h 
omy le oem 4 @ =o at or 
se cae! -F) = Es 2s om 
ce) es eon So oe os os 
eo Aim Pad mE isa) Pe, 7 
Ger ae “a of wie een aves _ ane Rhode Island 
pecn . ya dD awyha 0,420 Aa) ov S ‘ > sr 
H mpton Inst. 669 911 1,624 136 147 Rose " F aad 1,408 
| ois Inst. of , 7 o«< 
_ _ ne ne _ Inst. M ... 444 122 
foe C. of r2d4 1,505 8,030 “04 79 S. Car. 8S. C. 181 702 
; ‘ : & M °4 S. Dakota S. of 
~vt epee . mn anes Mines Pub. 472 220 
Pub. Steen 10,064 1,045 1,23 S. Dakota S. C. 
Kans. S. C. of 
& Ap. Sc of Ag. & M a 
Lae 3,965 3,266 7,433 622 793 _A. Pub ae 1,234 
Lo nisis ina Poly Southern [ 
Inst. Pub 1,128 1,507 2,667 169 184 Pub... 481 1,288 
Mass. Inst. of State A. & M 
awe” a. > O50" 143* 5.393* 571% T72* c& ¢éla} .. 304 66 
Mich. C. of M. Stevens Inst. of ia - 
& Tech. Pub 1,381 774 S471 153 154 Tech. M ... 97% 29 
Mississippi Tenn. A. & I. 
S. C. Pub. 2.347 1,215 8,571 219 252 S. C. ....- 709 1,401 
Montana §S. of Tenn. Poly. 
Mines Pub. 219 128 3848 80 3 er 830 828 
Montana §S, C. Texas C. of A. 
7. eee 1,454 1,559 8,013 192 220 & Ind. Pub. 851 98S 
Newark C. of Texas C. of 
Eng’g 962 547 2,676 136 157 Mines & Met 833 1,002 
N. Mex. C. of Texas Tech. C 
4g. & M. A | ee 3,284 
i, rr ee 890 732 1,660 125 145 Tuskegee Inst 1,153 
N. Car. 8. C U. S. Coast 
of Ag. & Guard Acad. 
Eng’g. Pub 3,436 1,641 §,227 408 448 bP Pe Prere 131 274 
N oo Ag. U. S. Mil. Acad 
So ere ares a 1,175 1,222 2,397 155 179 BP arescecs 991 1,471 
Ni be rn ‘ U. S. Naval 
a sae 2,220 2,014 7,330 160 350 Acad. M ... (3,320) 
Oklahoma A. & U. of Mass. 
M. Pub, 6,200 4,507 11,050 610 800 er 2,600 1,430 
Poly. Inst. of Utah S. Ag. C 
Brooklyn M 1.158 818 5.770 142 409 PR scases 2,264 2,000 
Purdue Pub. 7,899 6,608 14,674 890 1,277 Worcester 
Rensselaer Poly. Poly. Inst. M 546 319 
i ae 2,027 1,498 4,525 293 375 Totals oc 86,751 74.898 
* Estimated 
TABLE I—(Continued) 
III. INDEPENDENT TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS 
2. Teachers Colleges 
= b= 
= oS n 
fs A Fs 
2g zES fee ef & 
Institution a8 ass &s Institution as £5 
Ee Fes Fs f& $5 
oD oes S = = 
Pe Pat = = 
AS, &. 2 e gall S.T.C. 
Florence are 958 1,768 
Se eee 455 763 1,233 66 74 Central State. 
si. 2... ZF. C. ¢. Okla. Pub. 378 p15 
Jacksonville Chicago eS 
Pub 459 649 1,186 $8 59 °° silat 59 675 
sk, &. PT C., Colo. 8. C. of 
Livingston of Ed. Pub. 784 1,100 
Pee vicaws 158 StF 435 30 39 Coneord C. 
Ae, Oe ES otS.. ee ee 342 20 
Troy Pub, 409 514 1,401 55 55 Conn, T. 
Albany S. C. (N. B rit ain) 575 627 
. re 77 398 756 39 89 Delta S.T.C 
a ewe PUR. seen 241 345 
ae Pub. 317 647 964 52 64 East Carolina 
Arizona 8. T. T. C. Pud. 480 880 
C. Flagstaff East Central 
ee 321 339 684 45 55 State C., 
Arizona §S, C. Okla. Pub. . $81 639 
Tempe Pub, 1,676 1,735 3,656 115 126 Eastern Mon- 
Austin Peay tana S. N. 
Mm Sy! Gases 171 280 589 29 388 School Pub. 84 214 


425 


Teaching Staff 


Total Number 
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Land & x5 
Z F} m7 a 
" m 2 = Institution S &2 : 
AF : e ays 
io 47, he =, ot 
c VAS > ag 
a c Mo. 8.T.C., 
Ed. Put 196 7 600 28 28 Northwest Va 
Cit PR ais 299 559 858 70 82 i 
( iS 127 175 = 25 Mo. 8.T.C., | 
tS. ¢ Southeas Wa 
125 522 1,178 57 61 ee 555 931 1,495 63 69 ( 
eville Mo. 8.T.C., 
S.T.C. Pul 66 153 563 27 29 Southwest Wa 
Hays | 582 1,124 1,896 84 86 ] 
is. S. ¢ Mont. S.N.¢ ( 
550 976 74 92 ae 80 136 219 12 22 Wa 
\ Murray S.T.C. \ 
Put 141 515 1,011 17 69 re 584 751 1,427 87 88 l 
e P l National C. of We 
r J S08 780 1,936 86 139 Ed. W . 7 359 412 38 45 S 
r. ¢ Nebr. 8.T.C., We 
239 185 724 40 44 Chadron ] 
I ( ,. 114 249 373 49 19 I 
d 133 $11 44 = 38 Nebr. S.T.C We 
r. ¢ Kearney ( 
17¢ 1,012 1,265 719) 62 Pub. .. 79 O41 S20 51 61 I 
S.'] Nebr. S.T.C., Wi 
Pu 254 516 897 53 54 Peru Pub. . 129 246 377 87 42 I 
{ Nebr. S.T.C., 
dale Wayne Pub. 208 543 759 49 52 
1,165 1,655 3,010 162 240 N.d. BoC. 
Past Montelair Oe 
Pub 68 S55 1,899 114 125 a re 436 851 1,728 85 93 
he N.J. S.T.C. Pu 
Nor Pub 77 1,091 1,668 95 126 Trenton Pub. 192 707 961 ye 82 : 
N. M. High- we 
Pub 116 926 1,392 96 104 lands U. Pub. 865 276 723 49 70 ’ 
S.T.C N. M. S.T-C. pe 
ub , 1,068 1,303 2,429 91 121 ee 174 216 505 32 42 
Iowa S.T.C Oregon C. of Ed. : . 
u S77 2.191 3,068 256 270 re 184 294 484 41 46 tot 
S.T.« Pacific Lutheran 
ori: ee ee 3898 454 897 42 53 an 
ib 617 782 1,441 114 124 Pa. 8.7T.C., In- 
is S.T.C diana Pub. . 445 1,010 1,669 101 101 cel 
sbur Pa. S.T.C., Kutz- 
S01 724 1.620 120 134 town Pub. . 320 669 1,046 51 54 are 
S.4 Pa, 3.20. 
ern Mansfield 
514 836 1,375 81 92 ee 348 569 924 69 78 ve: 
irst Pa. 8.T.C a 
W 0 67 146 25 26 Shippensburg 36: 
| s State | Are 339 398 739 54 54 
| 773 1,362 2,310 102 105 Pa. S.T.C., Slip- cel 
Michigan C. of pery Rock ° 
Central PMO snc cs 825 545 896 57 62 t1o 
aE: 939 1,275 4,244 149 151 Pa. 8.T.C., tie 
an C. of West Chester . 
North- , Sas 515 1,218 1,747 90 100 13 
Pee. ... 490 512 1,002 83 84 Sam Houston ss 2 
in C. of S.T.C., Pub. 876 1,198 2,252 123 137 tin 
. Western San Diego S.C. 
ap pee 1,463 2,371 4,559 275 290 ee 1,762 2,206 4,515 180 220 pe 
n S.D.8.T.C . 
Pub. 817 1,515 2,423 218 224 North, Aber- tin 
J ichers deen Pub. .. 268 455 748 45 50 nt 
Pub. .... 30 521 551 28 3 Southern Ore- aes 
me Se ol gon C. of Ed. an 
Bemidji RS. acle-a-a;6.6 236 335 654 35 40 = 
Pub ee 246 322 573 56 56 Stephen F. Aus- ers 
Minn. S.T.C tin S.T.C. 
Mankato a ae 193 742 1,269 74 74 12 
Pub : $18 796 1,308 68 68 Stout Institute 
Minn. S.T.C., ae 461 468 929 60 69 
te Moor id Sul Ross S.T.C. ac 
Pub 186 478 710 37 40 SE 267 452 776 50 52 as 
Minn. S.T.¢ Fenn. S.C., rat 
St. Cloud Johnson City ; 
Pub - 529 1,025 1,580 79 86 CS ey 516 950 1,499 67 72 an 
Minn. S.T.C., Tenn. S.C.. é 
Winona Pub 202 391 597 49 55 Murfreesboro tes 
Minot State PGR. och sc 454 556 1,198 58 58 
r.C, (N.D.) Texas S.T.C., of 
Pub 252 529 789 46 64 East Pub. 795 1,283 2,078 95 103 
Miss. Southern Texas S.T.C. 
C. Pub ; S76 823 1,911 102 114 North Pub. 1,579 3,284 5,118 239 348 is 
Mo. 8. C Texas S.T.C., 5. 
Central Pub £06 990 1,529 77 111 Southwest Ve 
Mo. S.T.C., Pe Pas 645 1,127 1,772 95 115 
Northeast Texas S.T.C., . 
ee ae 397 483 982 74 76 West Pub. . 435 751 1,238 73 76 dit 
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TABLE 








Institution ee & 
ao & 
re Fat 
Va. S.T.C., 
Farmville 
is) eae bg J 658 680 0 4 
Wash. C. of Ed., 
Central Ellens- 
burg Pub. . $56 825 1,303 65 85 
Wash. C. of Ed., 
Eastern 
Cheney Pub. 5OT 836 1,364 80 97 
Wash. C. of Ed., 
Western Bel- 
lingham Pub. 4194 806 1,319 92 94 
West Liberty 
SEC. Pud. 197 323 716 0 6 
Western Caro- 
lina T.C. 
PBs. S656 oi 249 298 550 33 39 
Western S.C. of 
Colorado 
<r 282 401 683 87 18 
Wilson T.C, 
La Se ae 68 392 652 45 50 


October 31, 1948, is 953,2474 under Public 
Public Law 346. 
were 1,149,933 veterans.® 


On the same date a year ago there 
This is a decrease of 17 
per cent. 

From constituting approximately one half of the 
total collegiate enrollment in 1947, the veteran attend- 
ance has receded this year to approximately 42 per 
cent. The decrease is largely because fewer veterans 
are enrolled in the freshman and sophomore years. 

For 674 comparable approved universities and four- 
year colleges, the 1948 figures reveal a total of 686,- 
368 full-time veteran students, a decrease of 11 per 
cent as compared with 1947. As to types of institu- 
tion, analysis shows the following: 55 public universi- 
ties, 255,464 full-time veterans, a 12 per cent decrease ; 
13 universities under private control, 154,999 full- 
time veterans, a decrease of 84 per cent; 431 inde- 
pendent colleges of arts and science, 150,760 full- 
time veterans, a decrease of 11 per cent; 50 independ- 
ent technological institutions, 82,531 full-time veter- 
ans, a decrease of 94 per cent; 95 independent teach- 
ers colleges, 42,614 full-time veterans, a decrease of 
12 per cent. 

While the number of veteran students has decreased, 
as would be anticipated, their academic persistence 
rate is remarkable. They are sticking it out in junior- 
and senior-college classes and in graduate and pro- 
fessional schools in a measure exceeding all records 
of students in earlier peacetime years. 

4 Letter to present writer, November 17, 1948, from 
S. H. Coile, Vocational Rehabilitation and Education, 
Veterans Administration, Washington, D. C. 

5 Telegram November 29, 1947, from H. V. Stirling, 
director, Vocational Rehabilitation and Edueation, Veter- 
Administration. 
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Institution 


Veterans and 





Ar 84 388 172 28 31 

Wisc. 8.T.C., 

LaCrosse 

ree 343 746 1,102 76 78 
Wisc. S.T.C., 

Milwaukee 

Pe cesaas 139 1,265 1,715 110 116 
Wisc. S.T.C., 

Oshkosh Pub. 2090 08 854 58 59 
Wisc. S.T.C., 

River Falls 

i ee 300 523 851 D4 57 
Wisc. S.T.C. 

Superior 

Pub iat ae ate 286 552 S44 638 65 
Wisc. S.T.C., 

Whitewater 

. Sar 281 167 750 61 61 

TOUR caces $5,948 78,207 135,822 7,701 8,762 


and Their Choices. Reports of 643 in- 
available for both 1947 


fields, 


Freshmen 
stitutions for which data are 
and 1948 that, 


been a decrease of 13 per cent in the number of men 


show in five broad there has 
students in freshman classes, as compared with 1947 
(which in turn for 640 comparable institutions was 
23 per cent below the number entering in 1946) ; and 
a decrease of 2 per cent in the number of women 


< 


students in freshman classes (which in turn for 640 
comparable institutions was a decrease of 3.7 per 
cent as compared with the number entering in 1946). 
This sharp drop in the number of men students in 
the freshman year may be attributed to the decline in 
the 
ing college. 

Inasmuch as Selective Service regulations permitted 


number of veterans (predominantly men) enter 


college freshmen to complete their first year, there 
is no reason to believe that the peacetime draft had 
any material effect upon the enrollment of freshmen 
for 1948-49. It is impossible, of course, to predict 
the future effect upon college and university attend- 
ance of the draft or of Universal Military Training, 
in the event UMT should be approved by Congress. 

Table IV will afford significant material for ad- 
ministrators and other students of higher edueation 
as disclosing the choices freshmen have made as to 
entering five broad fields: liberal arts, engineering, 
commerce (or business administration), agriculture, 
and “teachers college.” As these data have been sup- 
plied in this series of articles for many years, com- 
parisons with earlier enrollments will help to show 
educational trends. 

Prospects for the Near Future. 


legiate attendance during the next few years include, 


Factors as to col- 
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TABLE II 


GRAPHICAL DIVISION SUMMARY 
Full-time Students 


Number of Number of 
Insti- Full-time 


Division and State 
Students 


tutions 


Columbia 


reinisn 
arolina 


‘nrolina 


Alabama 

Mississippi 
West South 

Arkansas 


on one hand, the depressive effect of national man- 
power demands such as Selective Service or Universal 
Military Training and, on the other hand, the stimu- 
lating effect of any provision which Congress may 
make granting Federal scholarships for students in 


colleges and universities. 


Vou. 68, No. 1773 


Readers of SCHOOL AND Society are familiar with 
the recommendations of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education for a national program of Fed- 
erally financed scholarships and fellowships, to start 
with some 300,000 undergraduate students and 10,000 
Action to initiate such a pro- 
There is a 
possibility also of the reintroduction of a bill setting 
up a National Research Foundation under which, as 
earlier proposed, 6000 four-year competitive scholar- 


fellowship students. 
gram may be taken by Congress in 1949. 


ships might be awarded to high-school graduates evi- 
dencing scientific promise and 300 three-year competi- 
tive fellowships for college graduates. 

Latest among scholarship proposals is the Con- 
gressional bill now being prepared under the sponsor- 
ship of the National Education Association’s Depart- 
ment of Higher Education. As reported by the Asso- 
ciated Press December 13, 1948, the bill would provide 
200,000 scholarships at an estimated cost to the fed- 
eral government of $100,000,000 the first year and more 
thereafter. According to present plans, award of $400 
to $500 would be made upon the basis of competition. 

Attendance in Urban Universities. Although no 
special table is presented, a study has been made of 
attendance in approved institutions holding member- 
ship in the Association of Urban Universities and of 
attendance in all other institutions. The findings re- 
veal that 47 AUU member institutions have total 
enrollments of 330,246 full-time students, or 1 per 
cent more than in 1947, and total enrollments of 
197,018 part-time students, or 1 per cent more than 
a year ago. For all other approved universities and 
four-year colleges, the comparable figures are: Total 
enrollments of full-time students, 1,152,370, or .9 
per cent more than in 1947; and total enrollments 
of part-time students, 110,423, or 11 per cent more 
than a year ago. 

Attendance in Junior Colleges. 
Bogue, executive secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, Washington, D. C., the report 
has been received that the enrollment for 625 junior 
colleges for 1947-48, as compiled for the Junior 
College Directory, was 505,453. For 1946-47, the en- 
roliment in 663 junior colleges totaled 449,468. 

Other Enrollment Studies. There are several other 
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TABLE III 
1939 AND 1948 CLASSIFICATION COMPARISONS 


Classifications sienanieiien 


rical Institutions 
Colleges 


Full-Time 


852,792 





1939 


All-Res. 
586,382 
474,820 
465,635 
170,909 





All-Res.. Full-Time 





490,507 
337,852 
413,753 
157,151 
112,694 
1,511,957 


321,851 
265,403 
265,238 
92,385 
87,918 
1,032,795 
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valuable tabulations of collegiate attendance, espe- 
cially that of the Office of Education. It may be 
pointed out that for certain institutions the Office 
of Edueation figures, obtained earlier in the fall, differ 
slightly from those in this SCHOOL AND Society ar- 
ticle, which are reported officially by the registrars 
of universities and colleges at approximately Novem- 


TABLE 
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ing of part-time students forms a considerable pro- 
portion of the entire program. 

Basis and Definitions. This 1948 study of attend- 
ance is based on the list of institutions accredited by 
regional associations, as compiled by the Council on 
Medical Education of the American Medical Associa- 


tion. Incidentally, it may be said that the Associa- 


IV 


FRESHMAN FULL-TIME ENROLLMENTS 


In Five Fields: 





Classifications 


{7 Universities, public 
Universities, private 
Colleges of Arts and Sciences 
Technological Institutions 
Teachers Colleges 
Totals: 


ber 1, 1948. Moreover, this SCHOOL AND SocIETY 


study ealls for a differentiation between full-time and 
part-time students not presented in other studies. 
Such differentiation has been declared by educators 
to be useful in comparing the differing types of in- 
structional service rendered by various institutions, 
particularly by the city universities where the teach- 


TABLE V 
LARGEST INSTITUTIONS 





241,266 





Stu- 
dents 
All- 


Stu- 
dents 
Full- 

time 


Rank Rank 


Institution 








U. of California! 

U. of Minnesota 

U. of Illinois 

New York U. 

U. of Wisconsin 

Ohio State U. 

Columbia U.2 

U. of Michigan 

Syracuse U. 

U. of Texas® 

U. of Washington 

Michigan State C. of Agricul- 
ture and Applied Science . 

U. of Southern California 

Purdue U. 


iS) 


t home 


21,004 
17,306 
17,028 
16,188 


15.092 5,010 
14,658 é 20,454 
14,507 4,674 
14,414 f 2,042 
13,965 9,526 
U. of Missouri and School of 

Mines and Metallurgy ... 3,38 3,964 
Harvard U. 907 f 907 
U. of Oklahoma y 
City College of New York... 
Northwestern U 
Boston U. 

Oklahoma Agricultural 
Mechanical College 
Louisiana State U. and Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical C. 

State U. of Iowa 
Rutgers U.4 
Wayne U. 
U. of Cincinnati 
Brooklyn C. 
U. of Pennsylvania 
Temple U. 
* Estimated. 
1 Includes all campuses. 
2 Includes Barnard College. 
® Includes dentistry but not medicine. 
*Includes New Jersey College for Women 
of Newark. 


10.760 
and 
10,707 
10,667 
10,550 


and University 


Liberal arts, engineering, commerce (business administration), agriculture, ‘“‘teachers college” 





Men Women 


1948 1947 1948 
24,096 
8,415 
§1,127 
8,398 
14,456 
101,492 


24,011 


58.391 

35,018 
69.604 
28,891 
18,042 


209,946 103,996 


tion of American Universities, at its October meeting 
in Philadelphia, voted to discontinue accreditation. 

In Table I, the classification follows recommenda- 
tions made in 1932 by a committee of the Association 
of American Colleges, of which the present writer was 
chairman. 

Table II assembles full-time student totals aeccord- 
ing to the standard geographical divisions of the 
United States. 

Table III shows comparisons of full-time and grand- 
total enrollments for 1939 (last pre-World War II 
norma) vear) and for 1948 in classified groups. 

Table IV presents comparative figures of freshman 
students in five major fields for 1947 and 1948, ecover- 
ing institutions supplying these figures for liberal 
arts, engineering, commerce (or business administra- 
tion), agriculture, and “teachers college.” 

Table V lists the 25 institutions having the largest 
enrollments of full-time students and of totals of 
both full-time and part-time students, as of Novem- 
ber 1. 

It should be stated that, in Tables I, III, and V, 
a change is made in the coverage of grand-total en- 
rollments. In earlier studies of this series, summer- 
session attendances for the preceding summer were 
ineluded, but are not so included in the present figures. 
The 1939 and 1947 statisties for grand-total enroll- 
ments have been correspondingly adjusted so that all 
grand-total enrollments are now comparable. 

In requesting data from registrars, the following 
definitions were given: 

A full-time student is defined as a student who 
has completed a high-school course and is devoting 
substantially his full time (12 hours or more is the 
Veterans Administration stipulation) to study during 
the collegiate year. 
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part-time student is one whose main time and 
are given to some other employ: ent and 
late afternoon, evening, or Saturday classes. 
l-time teaching staff comprises those in- 
l-time employment for the academic 

ho devote at least one half of their time to 
truction; limited to those who hold the rank 


instructor (or its equivalent) and higher ranks. 


Events 


The total teaching staff includes these groups: ty 


of their time to teaching; teaching assistants, fellows, 
research assistants if they do some teaching, and 
others who teach. 

Beeause of the additional expense involved, the 
detailed study of enrollments in 30 representative 


universities is omitted. 





A NATIONAL PLAN OF EDUCATION 
NEEDED 

THe plea of the National Education Association 
that attention be given to the large percentage of 
litera in the country deserves to be repeated on 
| occasions when educators have a chance to discuss 
education with the publie that is responsible for sup- 
porting it. After presenting the statistics of illiteracy 
in connection with the celebration of American Edu- 
cation Week (November 7-13), Willard E. Givens, 
executive secretary of the NEA, warned that the pub- 
lic-school systems of the country are not being pre- 
pared to receive the nine million more children who 
re expected to enroll in 1957 than were enrolled in 

1947. 

It is important that the publie should be kept in 
formed about these conditions. The only question 
that arises, however, is whether much can be accom- 
plished by drawing attention piecemeal to the prob- 
ems that make up the country’s “unfinished business” 
education. The publie may ignore illiteracy be- 
ause it is complacent about its secondary schools, 
or it may be more concerned about higher education 
than about the other parts that feed into the colleges 
and universities. Even within the profession commit- 
tees or commissions are appointed which investigate 
and make recommendations about elementary or secon- 
or higher education or teacher education and so 

on, but whose total recommendations do not make up a 
national plan. Thus the President’s Commission on 

Higher Edueation has made the statement that our 
high schools must be improved, but leaves the problem 

that. 

In the American system of education there is less 
excuse for thinking about education in compartments 
than in other countries which have not yet established 
the educational ladder or broad highway. In such a 
system each component part has a responsibility to the 
next. It is for this reason that some organization 


should be created that would consider the problems 


of American education not as a series of discrete 
issues but as parts of one major problem—how to 
devise a system of education that would, throug] 
fullest development of each individual in accordance 
to his abilities, make the fullest contribution to t! 
economic, political, cultural, and spiritual progress o{ 
the country. The problem of liquidating illiteracy 
will then find its proper place in the global pat 
ern.—I. L. K. 


PHILOSOPHY AND TEACHER EDUCATION 

In November, the Middle Atlantic Conference of 
the Philosophy of Education Society met at New 
York University to analyze, criticize, and revise the 
document, “Philosophy in the Professional Education 
of Teachers,” which was prepared by the conference's 
Committee on the Teaching of Educational Philos- 
ophy. 

The aim of this committee, according to its chair- 
man, Louise Antz of New York University, is “to dis- 
cover and state common agreements among all regions, 
all types of institutions, and all instructors on the na- 
ture, content, and function of philosophy of educa- 
tion. This does not mean either effort or wish to 
attain uniformity. Rather, it means a desire to clar- 
ify the role of our subject, to enhance its prestige in 
teacher education, to make its contributions more 
solid and vital, and to strengthen through national 
support the position of the individual educational 
philosopher in his own institution.” 

Short papers were presented by R. Bruce Raup, 
professor of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; J. Donald Butler, assistant professor of 
history and philosophy of education, Princeton Theo- 
logieal Seminary; William H. Kilpatrick, professor 
emeritus of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Knox Coit, Associated Colleges of Upper 
New York; and George E. Axtelle, chairman of the 
department of philosophy of edueation and history 
of education, New York University. 
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A CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF INTER- 
GROUP RELATIONS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
THE University of Chicago has established a Center 
or the Study of Intergroup Relations in its depart- 
ent of education to “develop school programs foster- 
ig understanding among various ethnie groups,” 
ccording to a recent announcement by Robert M. 
llutchins, chancellor. The new center is an outgrowth 
of a three-year experimental project sponsored by 
the American Council on Edueation and aided by 
rants from the National Conference of Christians 

ind Jews. Its specifie objectives are: 

1. To provide for training of professionally competent 

rkers in the field. 

2. To develop and publish materials describing useful 
techniques in bridging the gap between fundamental 
esearch in scattered fields and its practical application 
nd integration. 

3. To undertake research in the areas which are cru- 
cial to action programs curriculum development, the pro- 
vision for adequate group life in schools, diagnosis of 
tension-creating areas and forces, development of psy- 
chologically and socially effective strategies of action 
and change. 

Headed by Hilda Taba, the center will be operated 
by a staff which includes Elizabeth Hall Brady, Helen 
Hall Jennings, and John T. Robinson, field consult- 
Arthur D. 
Flora Dolton, administrative assistant. 


ants; Wright, research assistant; and 

The university’s department of education has named 
an advisory board consisting of Robert J. Havighurst, 
chairman, Dr. Taba, and John L. Bergstresser, Nor- 
man Burns, Dan Cooper, Allison Davis, William 
Shanner, and Herbert Thelen. 


WILMINGTON COLLEGE’S UNIQUE 
PROJECT 
A UNIQUE project in American higher edueation is 
being brought to completion at Wilmington (Ohio) 
College. Realizing the necessity for a student dormi- 
tory and the virtual impossibility of getting one built 
under contemporary economic and industrial condi- 
tions, Samuel D. Marble, president, suggested that the 
their labor for the undertaking. 


students donate 


Despite professional discouragement, Dr. Marble, who 


99 


is 32 years old, secured pledges from the students 
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for the contribution of sufficient man hours to finish 
the project. On November 11, with two fifths of the 
structure completed, the cornerstone of this 85-resi- 
dent building was laid. The principal speaker at the 
ceremony was Thomas J. Herbert, governor of Ohio. 


The official announcement states: 


Some students have passed the 200-hour mark in the 
amount of time contributed, and more than 40 have gone 
over 50 hours. Practically all were unskilled at the be- 
ginning, but now contractors are trying to tempt some 
of them to work as professionals. Even more than the 
construction arts, the students are learning how to invest 
themselves in their community and the dignity of work 
an art which is being ignored by many young people of 


today. 


A NEW TYPE OF RURAL-YOUTH PROGRAM 


E. L. KirKPaTRIcK, rural sociologist at Marietta 
(Ohio) College, has worked out a plan for the estab- 
lishment of a “pilot county” older rural-youth pro- 
gram in Muskingum County (Ohio) and in either 
Wood County or Pleasants County (W. Va.) that has 
won the approval of the director of the agricultural 
extension services in each state. The original plan 
was accepted in November, but will be modified some- 
what before it is presented to private and industrial 
foundations in the interest of raising funds with 
which to support a three-year trial program. 

The proposal ealls for the hiring of a recreation 
specialist for each of the two areas. They would 
conduct demonstration meetings for the training of 
youth leaders in small communities and rural sec- 
tions and would also help to co-ordinate the work of 
present community and rural-youth agencies. Dr. 
Kirkpatrick will be charged with the supervision of 
the work if funds are available. 

The committee of state officers who weighed the 
proposal and made the decision after a meeting at 
Marietta College were: H. C. Ramsower, state director 
of the Ohio Agricultural Extension Service; C. C. 
Lang, state leader of the 4-H Club and state chair- 
of the Older Youth and J. A. 
Brownfield, district extension agent for Muskingum 
County; and for West Virginia, H. O. Knapp, state 
director of agricultural extension, and C. P. Dorsey, 
state chairman of the Older Rural Youth Commission. 


man Commission; 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 
December 13: 13. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Wituiam Wyatt Barer, JR., whose appointment 
as acting headmaster, St. Mark’s School (Southboro, 


Mass.), was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, August 
7, was elected headmaster, December 6, to succeed the 


Reverend William Brewster who resigned in June. 


THe REVEREND GeorGE C. BELLINGRATH, president, 
Rabun Gap (Ga.) Nacoochee School, has been ap- 


pointed academie dean, Presbyterian College of South 
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Carolina (Clinton), and will assume his new duties, 
January 1. Dr. Bellingrath succeeds Bernard C. 
Murdoch, whose appointment was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, June 1, 1946, and who resigned in Octo- 


ber to do research work for the Navy. 


Ricnharp A. WAITE, JR., whose appointment as 
dean, Norwich University (Northfield, Vt.), was re- 
ported in SCHOOL AND Society, August 17, 1946, has 
been named associate dean of students, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute (Troy, N. Y.), effective in Feb- 
ruary, to succeed William H. Crew, whose appoint- 
ment as dean, College of Engineering Sciences, Air 
Force Institute of Technology (Dayton, Ohio), was 


reported in these columns, May 29. 


FLORENCE BARNES INGHRAM has been appointed 
sistant dean of women, University of Tllinois, and 


Harry A. Grace, assistant professor of psychology. 


C. O. WittiAMs, professor of edueation and director 
of edueation extension, the Pennsylvania State Col- 
leve, has been named assistant dean of admission and 
college examiner to succeed Carl E. Marquardt, March 


1, 1949, when the latter will reach emeritus status. 


A new major field of medical study and research 
will be provided at Western Reserve University 
(Cleveland 6) with the opening of a department of 
microbiology on January 1. Lester O. Krampitz will 
direct the new department, as reported in SCHOOL AND 
Robert F. Parker and Morris 


Tager have been appointed to associate professorships, 


Society, February 7. 


and J. Oliver Lampen will join the department in 
July, 1949. Frederic E. Caldwell, assistant professor 
of microbiology will devote part time to the depart- 
ment, 

EstHer Lou BERGEN, formerly a member of the 
staff of the University of Tennessee Library, has been 
appointed head of the cataloguing department, Emory 
University (Ga.) Library. 

THEODORE VON KARMAN, director, Guggenheim 
Aeronautics Laboratory, California Institute of Tech- 


nology, has been appointed honorary professor of me- 


chanical engineering, Columbia University. The dis- 


tinction, rarely conferred by the university, is in 
recognition of Dr. von Karman’s outstanding achieve- 


ments in his field. 


IRVING CHEYETTE has been appointed professor of 


music, Syracuse (N. Y.) University. 


Joyce M. AyYpELOTTE, whose appointment as in- 
structor in piano, Northwestern State College of 
Louisiana (Natchitoches), was reported in ScHoon 
AND Society, December 22, 1945, has been named 
professor of music, Upper Iowa University (Fayette). 
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Martin C. YANG, professor of sociology and dean. 
Cheeloo University (China), will assume new duties 
as visiting professor of Far Eastern studies, Corne|] 
University, for the spring term. Dr. Yang will teach 
during the absence of R. Lauriston Sharp, professor 
of anthropology and sociology, who is spending the 
year in anthropological study in Siam, and Knight 
Biggerstaff, professor of history, who plans to devote 
the spring and summer to historical research in China. 


WituiAM Scorr Gray, professor of education, the 
University of Chicago, and a well-known authority 
on reading, has been invited by the Egyptian Ministry 
of Education to spend the winter quarter as a visit- 
ing professor in the Higher Training College (Gizeh). 
Dr. Gray will co-operate with the ministry in conduct- 
ing a study of reading among children and adults in 
Egypt. He is expected to arrive in Cairo on Decem- 
ber 30. 

THE following members of the staff of Middlebury 
(Vt.) College have been granted sabbatical leaves of 
absence for the academie year 1949-50: Benjamin F. 
Wissler, professor of physics, and Waldo H. Hein- 
richs, professor of contemporary civilization, the full 
year for study and research; and John T. Andrews, 
associate professor of philosophy, and Phelps N. 
Swett, professor of geography and drafting, spring 
semester of 1950. 


Rutu ELizaABeTH ELLSworTH was recently ap- 
pointed assistant professor of education, Wayne Uni- 
versity (Detroit 1). 


VERMELL WISE, whose appointment as instructor 
in English, Gulf Park Junior College (Gulfport, 
Miss.), was reported in ScHooL AND Society, March 
10, 1946, has been named assistant professor of Eng- 
lish, Illinois State Normal University (Normal). 


ELIZABETH CAUGHRAN has been appointed assistant 
professor of speech, Western Michigan College (Kala- 
mazoo). 


Routu R. FLeIscHAKeEr has been appointed assistant 
professor of psychology, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege (Pittsburg). 

IsABEL WAITE ALLEN, whose appointment as in- 
struetor in Spanish, University of Mississippi, was 
reported in ScHooL AND Society, January 13, 1945, 
has been named assistant professor of modern lan- 
guages, Farragut (Idaho) College. 


ALLEN J. Sprow, formerly head of the circulation 
department, Brown University Library, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in psychology, Galesburg (TIl.) 
Division of the University of Illinois, and assistant 


editor, Psychological Abstracts. 
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BurtToN RASCOE, editor, critic, and author, has been 
appointed to the staff of Adelphi College (Garden 
City, N. Y.), to give a course in playwriting, begin- 


ning in February, 1949. Mr. Rasecoe will serve as 


professional adviser for the college’s new Playwright’s 


Educational Theatre. 


JAIME TorRES Bobet, foreign minister of Mexico, 
was elected director-general of UNESCO, November 
26, and will assume his new duties early in 1949. 


Robert G. Dawes, whose appointment as dean of 
the faeulty of the recently discontinued Mohawk Col- 
lege (Utica, N. 
SociETY, October 26, 1946, has been appointed deputy 


Y.), was reported in SCHOOL AND 


director, Education and Cultural Relations Division, 
Office of Military Government, Bavaria. 


Joun W. BENNETT, assistant professor of sociology 
and anthropology, the Ohio State University, has been 
eranted a year’s leave of absence to serve as asso- 
ciate chief, Division of Civil Information with the 
Supreme Command of the Allied Powers in Japan. 
Dr. Bennett, who will leave for Tokio early in Feb- 
ruary, 1949, will plan and execute various types of 
social and sociopsychological research ranging from 
public-opinion and attitude surveys to community 
studies. 

SAMUEL T. ARNOLD, dean of Brown University 
(Providence, R. I.), was elected president of the 
Association of NROTC Colleges and Universities at a 
William K. 


Selden, dean of administration, Northwestern Univer- 


meeting held in Chicago, November 19. 
sity, Was named secretary-treasurer. The association 
is made up of representatives of 52 colleges that have 
Navy programs available to undergraduates. 

Navy progr lable to undergraduat 


THE REVEREND NEIL S. CASHMAN, instructor in re- 
ligion, College of Saint Thomas (Saint Paul, Minn.), 
has sueceeded the late Reverend William J. Walsh as 
Saint Paul Diocesan Director of the Society for the 
Walsh died on 


Propagation of the Faith. Father 


November 7. 

JOHN F. CuBEr, director, marriage counseling clinie, 
the Ohio State University, was recently elected chair- 
man of the section on marriage counseling, National 
Council on Family Relations. 


THE following members of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, having reached the compulsory 
retirement age of 65 years, have withdrawn from their 
posts: G. A. Borgese, professor of Italian literature 
and secretary of the Committee to Frame a World 
Constitution; Nelson B. Henry, professor of educa- 
tion; Einar Joranson, professor of medieval history; 
Hermann I. Schlesinger, professor of chemistry; John 
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W. E. Glattfeld, associate professor of chemistry; 
Forrest A. Kingsbury, associate professor of psy- 
chology; and Violet Millis, instructor in the labora- 
tory school. Professors Borgese, Nelson, Joranson, 
and Schlesinger will remain at the university to con- 
tinue their research and editorial work. 


JAMES A. Harris, associate supervisor of rural edu- 
cation, New York State Edueation Department, was 
retired in October after 24 years of service. 


ArTHUR B. MOEHLMAN, whose retirement from the 
editorship of The Nation’s Schools was reported in 
SCHOOL AND Society, October 11, 1947, has resigned 
from‘the staff of the magazine after 16 years of 
service. Following his retirement last year he had 
served the journal as an editorial writer. 


Recent Deaths 

THEODORE CALDERWOOD STEPHENS, retired professor 
of biology, Morningside College (Sioux City, Iowa), 
died, November 24, according to a report sent to 
ScHoot AND Society by Thomas E. Tweite, dean of 
the college, under date of December 7. Dr. Stephens, 
who was seventy-one years old at the time of his death, 
had served as instructor in embryology (1901-02), 
University of Kansas City (Mo.); lecturer in his- 
tology (1902-04), University Kansas; fellow (1904- 
06), the University of Chicago; and professor of 
biology (1906 46), Morningside College. From 1925 
to 1938 he had held the editorship of The Wilson 
Bulletin. 

Evuiorr Woopsury LAMson, for fifty-three years a 
teacher of ancient and Dwight 
School (New York City), suecumbed to a heart attack, 


December 4, at the age of eighty-four years. Dr. 


modern languages, 


Lamson began his services to the school in 1895. 


NEWMAN Ivey WHITE, chairman of the department 
of English, Duke University (Durham, N. Car.), died, 
December 5, at the age of fifty-six years. Dr. White 
had served as instructor in English (1915-16) 
professor (1916-17), Alabama Polytechnic Institute; 
instructor in English (1918-19), Washington Univer- 


and 


sity (Saint Louis); and professor of English (since 
1919), Duke University. 


Kart Lanepon ApaAms, president, Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College (De Kalb), died in his sleep, 
Dr. Adams 
had served as teacher of science and athletic coach 
(1910-11), Sidney (Ohio) High School; assistant 
principal (1911-16), Moline (Ill.); professor of sei- 
ence (1916-29), Minnesota State Teachers College 
(St. Cloud); and president (since 1929), Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College. 


December 6, at the age of sixty years. 
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GALLAGHER, professor of his 
(Baltimore), died, December 9, 
tour ears. Dr. Gallagher had 


llege since 1915. She was named to a 


professorship in 1920 and had held the headship 


he department of history until 1947 when she was 


nted a leave ol abse nce because ol ill health. 


M. FARNHAM, teacher (1893-1934) in the 
bury Latin School (West Roxbury, Mass.), died, 
December 9, at the age ighty years. 


THOMAS CHARLES BLAISDELL, former professor of 
the teaching of English, Florida Southern College 
(Lakeland), died, December 11, at the age of eighty 
one years. Dr. Blaisdell, who was the author of a 


} 


number of Enelish textbooks, had served as teacher 
sh in the high school (1890-96) and pro 

rlish and pedagogy (1896-1906), City 

Normal High School, Pittsburgh; professor of Eng 
lish literature (1906-12), Michigan State College; 
president (1912-15), Alma (Mich.) College; dean 
(1915-20), School of Liberal Arts, the Pennsylvania 
State College; professor of the teaching of English 
(1920-35), State Teachers College (Slippery Rock, 
Pa.); and for a number of years following 1935 pro- 
fessor of the teaching of English, Florida Southern 


College. 


Sir Henry MARTEN, provost, Eton College (Wind- 
sor, England), died, December 12, at the age of sev- 
enty-six years. Sir Henry had served the college as 
assistant master (1896-1907), house master (1907- 
26), lower master (1926-30), vice-provost (1930-45), 


and provost (since 1945). 


Honors and Awards 

Sir PercivaAL WATERFIELD, C.B., first civil service 
commissioner of Great Britain, was awarded the 
LL.D. degree by Ohio Wesleyan University (Dela- 
ware) at a special convocation early in September. 
Sir Percival, who has held the post since 1939, is 
responsible “for the decision reached by the British 
government after the war to develop an intensive 
training program for persons desiring to enter either 


foreign service or the civil service.” 


ACCORDING to a report sent to ScHoon AND Society 
by M. Margaret Stroh, national executive secretary 
of the Delta Kappa Gamma Society, Kate Wofford, 
a member of the staff of the University of Florida, 
has been granted the second award ever given by the 
society for her book, “Modern Edueation in the Small 
Rural School.” The award of $1,000 is for the “most 
signifieant contribution to education written by a 
woman during the years 1946, 1947, and 1948.” 
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Dorothy Canfield Fisher was honored in August, 1946, 
for her book, “Our Young Folks.” 


F. Cyrin JAMES, principal and vice-chancellor of 
McGill University (Montreal), was given an honorary 
Se.D. degree by Clarkson College of Technology 
(Potsdam, N. Y.), October 8, during the inauguration 
exercises for Jesse Harrison Davis as president. The 
appointment of Dr. Davis was reported in ScuHoo! 


AND Society, May 15. 


FRANK DIEHL FACKENTHAL, formerly acting presi- 
dent, Columbia University, received two awards in 
October. On the eleventh, Jonkheer Victor Teixeira 
de Mattos, acting consul general of The Netherlands, 
conferred upon him the Order of Orange-Nassau be- 
cause of “his continuous interest and efforts on behalf 
of the Queen Wilhelmina Chair of History, Language, 
and Literature of The Netherlands at Columbia.” 
On the sixteenth, the Pennsylvania German Society 
awarded him a Citation of Honor “in recognition and 
appreciation of the outstanding contributions which 
Dr. Fackenthal has made to the cause of education 
during his very active and most useful life.” Only 
two earlier citations have been given by the society 


during its 57-year history. 


Mitton M. Gorpon, a member of the staff of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, was awarded a prize of $2,500, 
October 31, by the Institute for Religious and Social 
Studies, 2080 Broadway, New York 27, for the “best 
study of problems of group adjustment” submitted 
in a contest sponsored by the institute. Mr. Gordon’s 
study is entitled “Democracy and Group Relations.” 
The second prize of $500 was awarded to Stewart G. 
Cole, executive director, Pacifie Coast Council on In- 
tercultural Education, Los Angeles, for his contribu- 
tion, “The Cutting Edge of Democracy: the Direction 
of Its Social Growth.” 


STEPHEN SARGENT VISHER, professor of geography, 
Indiana University, received the Distinguished Service 
Award of the National Council of Geography Teach- 
ers at its annual banquet in Chicago, November 26. 
The award was made in recognition of Dr. Visher’s 
“contributions to the field of geography and for out- 
standing services in the field of educational geog- 


raphy.” 


Howarp B. ADELMANN, professor of histology and 
embryology and chairman of the department of zool- 
ogy, Cornell University, has been elected a member 
of the Institute International d’Embryologie, an or- 
ganization limited to a membership of 75 eminent 
embryologists of whom about 25 are Americans. 
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Shorter Papers. 


THE ASSOCIATED COLLEGES OF UPPER 
NEW YORK AS AN EMERGENCY 
PROGRAM IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


Amy M. GILBERT, OFFICIAL HISTORIAN 


Associated Colleges of Upper New York, Plattsburg 


In the critical emergency in higher education in New 
York State after the war there was brought into exist- 
nee a new, temporary college called the Associated 
Colleges of Upper New York, or ACUNY. 


The over-all state 


It came 
nto being only as a last resort. 
program demanded places for approximately 200,000 
full-time eollege students by the fall of 1946, includ- 
ng about 85,000 veterans claiming ‘their educational 
benefits under the amended GI Bill. Governor Dewey 

d suggested the meeting of the two problems of 
housing and of education by having colleges co-operate 
in the use of military installations. The Association 
of Colleges and Universities of the State of New York 
had gone on record as approving joint sponsorship 
{ such a new eollege. College presidents were eager 
to get Federal and state aid for the expansion on 
their own campuses and for their extension centers to 
weet the commitments they themselves had made at 
the Governor’s Conference in March, and they were 
favorable to a new institution only if it were needed 
beyond all doubt. 

Many persons in 1946 said that veterans would not 
vant to return to military installations for an educa- 
tion in peacetime. When dis- 
proved by the Edueation Department in Albany, 
through a poll of the applicants, there were those 
vho said that a college could not be set up in the 
short time available; that faculty members would not 


this contention was 


exist In sufficient numbers; that academic standards 
would be sacrificed; that a library could not be as- 
sembled; and that laboratories could neither be set 
up nor equipped. Statistics from Albany kept urging 
action, however, and ten college presidents (later in- 
creased to nineteen and the superintendent of schoo!s 
in New York City) were found to assume the responsi- 
bility on a co-operative basis, being incorporated as 
individuals and ealled the Associated Colleges of 
Upper New York because they were to operate col- 
leges at the Sampson Naval Training Station, Platts- 
burg Barracks, and possibly other installations such 
as the Rhoads General Hospital at Utica. 

The trustees set about providing for the veterans 


collegiate organization. They chose an administra- 





tor', adopted admission standards, provided for a eur- 
riculum for two years in the three programs of liberal 
arts, business administration, and pre-engineering, and 
stated that students would transfer to established col- 
leges at the end of two years in keeping with the orig- 
inal plan of the emergency college. They employed 
tke services of a law firm as counsel to the organiza- 
tion and had the contracts executed between the state 
and the corporation, which gave practical application 
to the legislation providing indemnification by the 
state against financial loss on the part of the college. 
Each trustee had a huge expansion program on his 
own campus, and the details of the administration of 
the Associated Colleges beeame the responsibility of 
the new president. 

That the pessimistie premonitions about the college 
were false was proved on September 23, 1946, when 
the first of the units was opened. The Governor came 
to Plattsburg, and the veterans of the city were given 
a rousing homecoming with veterans of Canada as 
guests and with a parade, bands, and speeches. Thou- 
sands of citizens milled around on the former drill 
ground of the Plattsburg Barracks. 
down as mobs listened to political speeches and then 
before the Governor spoke there came from the gym- 


The sun shone 


nasium in the background a procession of over a hun- 
dred faculty and staff members resplendent in aea- 
demie robes and colorful hoods. The determination 
of that procession and its insistence on a place in the 
order of the program was the symbol of the accom- 
plishment of Champlain College at Plattsburg. 
Housing had been the crucial problem of the few 
weeks since the State Division of Housing was given 
the right of entry into the Plattsburg Barracks on 
July 11, and work of conversion began to be speeded 
up only when the administrative staff of the college 
moved from Albany to Champlain College on Septem- 
ber 9. The persons who were the “forgotten men and 
women,” however, and who worked silently to create 
a college were the members of the administration and 
faculty, a few of whom had started to function late in 
July. In a short time they had examined the cata- 
logues of the colleges of the state to model the eur- 
riculum on the requirements of the colleges to which 
veterans would want to transfer, and they had ordered 
textbooks, books for the libraries, and equipment for 
the classrooms. Delays of construction made the open- 
ing doubtful on the anticipated date, but the presi- 


1Asa S. Knowles, formerly dean of business adminis 
tration at Northeastern University and at Rhode Island 
State College. President Knowles resigned July 15, 
1948, to accept the position of vice-president for univer- 
sity development at Cornell University. 
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dent knew that the success of ACUNY depended on 


and he 


the seizing Ol the 


decided against waiting until February, when many 


moment of enthusiasm 
discouraged veterans would have decided to forego an 
education. The president had plotted a scheme of 
organization for the eollege with a diagram of respon- 
sible relationships and as soon as a person was em- 
ployed he was put to work. The result was that the 
college was ready to open on September 23, and the 


proot of the existence of a college was in that aca- 


demie procession of faeulty and staff members on 
the drill ground of Plattsburg. 

Although classes began on time, there were many 
handicaps. The warehouses of War Assets had quan- 
tities of the needed articles, but the delays in the re- 
lease of personalty made living of both faculty and 
students truly primitive. There was not enough fur- 
niture; chairs at first did not exist; linen was sent to 
the laundry in the morning and returned for beds in 
tables files 


provised from packing boxes; the library shelves were 


the afternoon; and for offices were im- 
lust being put up with a few lonely volumes; text- 
books, perhaps as a favor to a GI college, were on 


hand but in insufficient numbers; laboratories were 


not yet constructed and sciences had to be taught with- 
out the laboratory work until the second quarter, when 
a concentrated schedule of laboratory work would be 
given; the military installation had not yet been con- 
verted into a college campus. 

The important achievement at the time, however, 
was that the college opened. The Academie Council 
of Deans and Heads of Departments soon functioned 
and learned how to do business and to be effective. 
Academie standards and regulations were set up, at- 
were defined, and courses were de- 


tendance rules 


scribed for the catalogue. The department of student 
life began to function and to serve both married and 
single students in many ways. 

As the weeks went by the other units at the Rhoads 
General Hospital (Mohawk College) and at Sampson 
(Sampson College) were opened amid conditions sim- 
ilar to those at Champlain, but to everyone’s amaze- 
ment the new college of ACUNY far from being a 
college-extension center, as it was referred to at first, 
became a first-class college going on its own power. 
Other colleges and universities in the emergency served 
the veterans through extension centers which were 
branches of their own organizations; they were able 
to extend their financial controls and set-ups, their 
course offerings, and their eatalogue descriptions to a 
wider area; and they either added to the programs of 
their own faculties or used their faculties as nuclei. 
In other words they expanded their traditions geo- 
ACUNY, however, was the only inde- 
pendent GI college in the United States. It had no 
traditions on which to lean, but it had a wonderful 


graphically. 
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opportunity to operate according to the most recent 
developments of the academic realm. It inaugurated 
an administrative organization which funetioned foy 
all three campuses, having over-all deans of programs 
and heads of departments with resident representa- 
tives of these officials on the campuses where the over. 
all administrators were not in residence. It set up its 
own financial controls and put into operation even- 
tually a system of accounting that is the envy of many 
business firms, as well as colleges. It could change its 
policies at times to suit developments and not violate 
tradition. It assembled a functioning library total- 
ing 49,122 volumes, each acquisition being essential to 
elass work; and it had 235 periodicals on each campus. 
Laboratories with the latest semimicro equipment in 
chemistry enabled the college to offer an integrated 
program for undergraduates by using a method with 
the advantages of reduced cost of equipment and 
chemicals, less danger to the student, and more rapid 
and more accurate reactions. The college is perhaps 
the first to use this method exclusively for general 
chemistry, qualitative and quantitative analysis, and 
organie chemistry. ACUNY had to write its own eata 

logue without a residuum from former years. It had 
to form a totally new faculty and help the inexperi- 
enced through a scheme of co-operation and mutual 
It developed an athletic program made up 
entirely of carry-over sports. It had its newspapers 
and its clubs, its bands and its orchestras. 

Although unique in its methods and in almost every 
aspect of its life, the success of the college, as attested 
by early accreditation and the acceptance of students 
as transfers to other colleges, was anomalously due to 
its being one of the most conservative colleges in exist- 
ence in all matters academic. Realizing that it was 
vulnerable and that it would be criticized by the col- 
leges which expected its transfers, it had to lean back- 
wards and could not take the liberties with standards 
and attendance rules that long-established colleges 
could indulge in. The goal of making the students 
acceptable to other colleges at the end of two years 
was ever before the administration and faculty, and 
individual philosophy and experimentation had to be 
sacrificed in the attainment of the end. The faculty 
members of the three campuses (and later also of the 
Middletown Collegiate Center when it was taken over) 
were required to be uniform in their teaching so that 
students of Mohawk, Sampson, or Champlain could 
not be preferred above the others. Heads of depart- 
ments traveled to all campuses and guided the work. 
Their leadership was one of mutuality and the inex- 
perienced teachers profited by it. It was the end that 
mattered, and the end dictated the maximum use of 
all potentialities. 

High salaries had been one of the considerations 
that had lured the faculty, but sacrifices had to be 


edueation. 
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made by the individuals. The institution was tem- 
porary and thus there was no tenure, no pension sys- 
tem, no security. There were changes in the numbers 
of faculty members as the enrollment varied. Some 
of the usual organizations of an established college had 
no real place on a temporary campus. Some diffi- 
culties came when faculty members were forgetful of 
the temporary nature of the college and were forgetful 
of the conditions under which they had accepted their 
positions. 

The fact remained, however, that the college, to the 
eredit of the trustees and the president and all the 
personnel and to the astonishment of the public, was 
a great success. Its work was inspected by the New 
York State Education Department, the Association 
of Colleges and Universities of the State of New York, 
and the Association of Engineering Colleges of New 
York State, and it was given accreditation for its two- 
year curriculum. It gave individual attention to stu- 
dents to a remarkable degree through the services of 
the guidance center, through individual academic coun- 
seling, and through putting a full-fledged teacher in 
every classroom. It developed poise and self-confi- 
dence in its students through its athletic and extra- 
curricular programs. It had the co-operation of the 
colleges of the state and beyond in the matter of trans- 
fers and to date has transferred about 4,000 students. 
It recognized its own responsibility of assisting stu- 


Peborts... 
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dents to transfer—the antithesis of the usual attitude 
toward transfers, wrote to colleges of the students’ 
choice, and developed a technique of procedure. It 
felt a responsibility toward the faculty members who 
were no longer needed in the organization and as- 
sisted them to get other positions. Moreover, it housed 
not only its single and married students but all of its 
faculty members as well. 

ACUNY has proved that the “impossible” could be 
achieved. Up to August 4, 1948, the college had an- 
swered 43,443 inquiries from prospective students and 
it had processed 17,440 applications. During the first 
two years of its existence and through the summer 
school of 1948 it has served a total of 12,826 students, 
of whom 1,009 were married. The peak enrollment 
during any one term was 8,317. In 1946-1947 it had 
a teaching faculty of 468 and an administrative staff 
of 138; and in 1947-1948 a teaching faculty of 446 
and an administrative staff of 132. Because the Legis- 
lature felt that the emergency is not yet at an end, it 
extended the life of ACUNY to June 30, 1949. Dur- 
ing the coming year under the administration of a 
new president,? the college will continue to serve a 
large student body and will welcome all qualified stu 
dents who cannot yet find places on the campuses otf 
permanent colleges. 

4 Frederick A. Morse, formerly executive assistant for 
higher education of the New York State Education D« 
partment, assumed office, July 15, 1948. 





“DOUBLE WRITING” IN FRESHMAN COM- 
POSITION—AN EXPERIMENT 


Vireit L. LOKKE AND GEORGE S. WYKOFF 
Purdue University 


THE purpose of the experiment in “Double Writing” 
in freshman composition was to discover what results 
would be obtained when freshman students did twice 
the amount of assigned writing that composition 
students usually do. 

Procedure.—The primary objective in any general 
composition course is clear, correct writing, and, in 
one semester, practice in writing is usually limited to 
one theme a week. Because of the comparatively small 
enrollment in English classes in the second semester, 
1947-1948, the department of English at Purdue 
University formed two small classes (originally 
planned to inelude fifteen students each, but ending 
with a total enrollment of twenty students in the two 
classes). The work of these students was compared, 
in reaching conclusions, with that of two control 
groups chosen from seven instructors’ classes (pair- 
ings from a smaller number of classes were impos- 


sible) and matching the experimental group in place 
ment-test percentiles in English and intelligence (psy 
chology). 

The only major difference between the groups was 
that the experimental group wrote from 32 to 34 
themes during the semester (an average of two a 
week) and the control groups wrote 16 (an average 
of one a week). 

So far as possible, other factors were kept con 
stant. Experienced instructors (minimum of five 
years’ teaching) were used with all groups. Assign 
ments (handbooks, tests, readings) were approximately 
the same for all, although student responsibility for 
preparing them was heavier on the experimental 
group, whose class time was devoted mainly to writ 
ing or a discussion of their writing. Similar methods 
of teaching and similar theme topics were used, as 
were the same supplementary tests in grammar, pune- 
tuation, and spelling. Themes were graded by similar 
standards (with an unexpected but not too surprising 
discovery of variations in grading among experienced 
instructors). Correction sheets were made out by all 
students. 
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And, finally, each student in the experimental group 
vas paired off with a student in a control group (Con- 
trol I) having approximately the same orientation 
cores in English and intelligence; taking the same 
curriculum (engineering, agriculture, home economics, 
ete.): being in the same semester of college (first, 

econd, third, ete.); and having the same previous 
background of college English courses, if any. (Many 

econd-semester students have had a college noncredit 
English course or failed once or twice in the regular 
freshman composition course; the proportion of such 

tudents to new freshmen was 3 to 1.) 

A second control group (Control II) was chosen 
matching the experimental group, student for stu- 
dent, in the English and intelligence tests and in 
semester of college, but crossing curricular lines. 


One experimental student, not having taken the 
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new students, and had had, supposedly, no previous 
trouble with English). At mid-semester, when these 
students had done the writing which is usually a full 
semester’s assignment, there were 12 failing (60 per 
cent). At the end of the semester only 4 failed (20 
per cent), and 12 students (60 per cent) increased 
their final grade, 10 by moving up one level and 2 
by moving up two grade levels. 

2. A certain percentage of students (40 per cent) 
will reach their limit of achievement by the end of a 
writing period of twelve or fifteen themes, and con- 
tinued writing will show little appreciable improve- 
ment. Eight students received the same final grade 
at the end of 32 to 34 themes that they would have 
received if they had written only 14 to 16 themes. 

3. Compared to the control groups, the experi- 
mental group showed a somewhat (not startling) 


TABLE 1 
RESULTS OF EXPERIMENT 


No. students Orientation 


New Others Engl. 


Experimental 
(mid-semester) 
Experimental 
(end of term) 
Control I 
Control II 
Instructor 
Instructor 
Instructor 


I 

( 
Instructor D., 
Instructor I 
Instructor F 
Instructor G 


Average of 7 instructors 





i Per cent theme Per cent sem. 
Tests grades grades 





38 4 
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\ grade of 1 is completely failing; a grade of 2 is conditional and failing. Passing grades from low to high are 3, 


P ese ane to an advanced course in composition. 
orientation tests, was matched in the two control 
groups with students having the same grade in writ- 
ing at the end of sixteen themes. 

Results and Conclusions. All generalizations are 
made in full awareness of the following conditions— 
that the number of students in both the experimental 
and the control groups was small and the pairings 
were made with one individual against one other indi- 
vidual with similar scores in orientation English and 
intelligence tests. 

The results are given in summary form in the ac- 
companying table. 

The conclusions reached are: 

1. With the method of double-writing, student 
failures ean be reduced 66 per cent, and student im- 
provement, judged by the final semester grade, ean be 
inereased 60 per cent. (See Table, items 1 and 2.) 

The experimental group was admittedly weak in 
writing and in background (only five of nineteen were 


The absence of 6 grades is expected, as is the small number of 5’s, since students potentially capable of such 


smaller number of failures (in themes and semester 
grade) and a somewhat higher percentage (not start- 
ling) of high grades (in themes and semester stand- 
ing). (See Table, items 2, 3, and 4.) 

4. This same conclusion (smaller number of fail- 
ures, higher percentage of high grades) is evident 
when the experimental group is compared with the 
classes (miscellaneous in orientation scores, back- 
ground, semester of college, and curriculum being 
followed) of the seven instructors from whom indi- 
vidual members of the control groups were chosen. 
(See Table, items 2, 12, and 5 to 11, inclusive.) 

5. The experimental group, with less formal or 
classroom instruction in grammar, punctuation, and 
spelling, compared favorably in tests with the groups 
(control and miscellaneous) having more such formal 
instruction. 

The foregoing results and conclusions are not 
decisive, partly because they are from one experiment 
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and partly because small numbers are involved. Eng- CRANE, WILLIAM G. (Chairman). American Literatur 
in the College Curriculum. Pp. v+55. National Coun- 
‘ cil of Teachers of English, Chieago 21. 1948. 
periments until the accumulated data are dependable. It has been argued in support of American literature that 
the subject is more extensive now than it was 30 years ago, 
before a number of important American writers had ap- 
peared. The present study determines the importance 


RECENT generally attached to the literature of America in our 

e e colleges and universities and to obtain information regard 

ing the manner in which the subject is taught. Report of 

P the Committee on the College Study of American Literature 
: a 


and Culture. 
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BERKOWITZ, Davin 8S. Inequality of Opportunity in CROMWELL, R. FLoyp, AND Morgan D. PARMENTER. 
Higher Education. Pp. 203. Legislative Document Growing Up. Pp. 64. Guidance Publications, Box 89, 
No. 33. Bureau of Publications, State Education De- ee oe eng Buffalo 1. 

> ie ‘ > . j , 
ie f anne 948 anned particularly for use in group work related to 
partment, Albany 1. 1948. shir Se , Ms gp  rerated 
A report to the temporary commission on the need for a ee tn —_ 7, 8, and 9. Such group work is often 
State University Inequality of opportunity exists for palo . — classes in human relations or as a unit in 
2 . gee ; . ‘ egy es social studies. 
many youths who have the capacity to benefit from ad- = ee e 
vanced instruction. If barriers were removed, equal access 
to higher education would become a reality for all youth » Op SEBASTIAN T > ‘ ’ ; 
in the state, and the demand for higher education would oe GRAZIA, ; meer ieee The Political Community. - A 
be greatly increased. Study oJ Anomie. I Pp. XX + 205. l niversity of ¢ hi 
@ eago Press. 1948. $4.00. 
; The study of anomie is the study of the ideological factors 
Bestor, ARTHUR E. (Editor). Education and Reform at that weaken or destroy the bonds of allegiance which make 


New Harmony. Correspondence of William Maclure the political community. The rupture or twisting of these 
- — bonds affects the ties of all the lesser Ssociations withi 


ait i y m g mm > 9QF_ 7 
and Marie Duclos I retageot, 1820 1833. Pp. 285 417. the community in a graver manner than has been suspecte d. 
Indiana Historical Society Publications. Vol. 15. 
No. 3. 1948. $1.00. 
Says William Maclure, ‘“‘When I retired sgn hg A Forward Step. The Improvement of Teaching 
looked around for some occupation that might amuse me hrouc tha Stimulate a LE “Pod 
always, convinced that a man had the choice of his amuse- . rough the Stimula _— md Pe acher Growth. Cur 
ments as well as his profession. I had been long in the riculum Bulletin No. 7. Pp. 121. State Department 
habit of considering education one of the greatest abuses of Education, Augusta, Maine. 1948. 50 cents. 
our species were guilty of, so reform of this abuse was the Teachers who are seeking materials illustrating the newer 
most beneficial to mankind and stumbling by accident on concept of child growth and development will find this a 
the School of Pestalozzi in Switzerland,’ a school re- most helpful guide. It is a broad plan emphasizing the 
former was born. discussion of related subjects 
o 
‘ \ 7 . e 
‘‘Bitt Scotrr—Forest RANGER’’ (a school broadcast 
manual). Pp. 40. Board of Education of the City GABRIELLI, GiorGIo, Nuove Esperienze Didattiche. Pp. 
of New York, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 2. 1948. 108. La Nuova Italia, Piazza Idipendenza 29, Firenze, 
This is a school radio series of twelve dramatic episodes, Italia. 


illustrating the many problems and practices having to do An interpretation of th ; . ‘ ; 
: , 3 d € e thoughts od educ: § 
with the wise and careful use of the forests, one of Amer- of Pee ws and Europe ORERTS 45 SERED etnenteRs 
ica’s most important natural resources. , 
° 
31RD, GEORGE L. Article Writing and Marketing. Pp. GRAY, WILLIAM S. On Their Own in Reading. Pp. 
483. Rinehart and Co., New York 16. 1948. $4.00. xv+268. Scott, Foresman and Company. 1948. 
The use of specially prepared articles in magazines and $2.00. 
hewspapers has had an amazing growth in recent years. This is a timely, much needed book in a critical area of 
This has developed partly because an increasing number of reading instruction. It is a book on word perception, by 
people have come to value factual material above fiction. one who has led the way in the development of a modern 
To help beginners achieve professional understanding as and effective program of word-attack skills for elementary 
quickly as possible this text offers a method which inducts grades and high schools. 
them into the craft of article writing through the gateway 
of the “filler.” * 
e 


CODIGNOLA, ERNESTO. Le ‘‘Scuola Nuove’’ e I Loro 
Problemi. Pp. 106. La Nuova Italia, Piazza Indi- 
pendenza 29, Firenze, Italy. 

A study of the new schools based on the teaching experi- 
ences of other European and American schools. 


ish composition teachers should conduct similar ex- 
I 





HALL, HERVEY P., AND CARL HERMAN VOSE. American 
Foreign Policy in the Middle East. Pp. 61. Headline 
Series 72. Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16. 1948. 35 cents. 

The need for a co-ordinated American foreign policy in the 
Middle East is stressed by Mr. Hall, and Mr Voss says 
@ “It may not be too visionary to believe that in time Israel 

The Community Project in International Understanding. and its neighbors may forge close political links. 

Pp. vi+32. Bureau of Adult Education, New York e 

State Education Department. 1948. 3 ey: , 
The project operates thus: the local community-service LANGER, WILLIAM L. (E ditor). An E neye lopedi a of 
council of young adults, a group operating under the World History. Pp. xxxiii+1,270. Houghton Mifflin, 
auspices of the local school system and the State Bureau Boston. 1948. $7.50 

of Adult Education, approaches the community with the P Nee a ea 
proposal that the community send one or more young person 
abroad as “ambassadors” of the town. The council of 
young adults promotes the project and raises the funds to 
finance the trip of the “community ambassador’ who is 
selected. 


This book sticks by Karl Ploetz’s original conception in his 
“Epitome of History.’”’ The editor has tried to compile a 
handbook of historical facts so arranged that the dates 
stand out while the material itself flows in a reasonably 
smooth narrative. This second edition carries on where 
the first ended, the outbreak of war in Europe, September 
° 1939. : 

CORNER, GEORGE W. (Editor). The Autobiography of e 

Benjamin Rush. llustrs , >p. 399. in n . ' , 

J Illustrated. Py 9. Prineeto Le Count, SamueL N. How to Improve Your Study 


University Press. 1948. $6.00. “be % waa’ * spe 
This is printed for the first time in full from the original ~esige Illustrated. 1 p._ 30. Pacific Books Box 558, 
manuscripts in possession of the American Philosophical Palo Alto, Calif. 1948. 25 cents. 

Society and the Library Company of Philadelphia. It was Studying in college requires certain skills which are as 
written for Dr. Rush’s own private satisfaction and for the essential to success as knowing how to hold a hammer is 
edification of his family. essential to a carpenter. This manual provides a knowl- 
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tutions New York is making conscious effort 
them into the life of the community. 
e 

SAIYIDAIN, K. G. Education for International Under- 
standing. Pp. 208. Hind Kitabs Ltd., Bombay, India. 
1948. 5 Rupees. 
This volume contains speeches and addresses the author 
made outside India; at the International Conterenee jy; 
Australia in 1945, the UNESCO Preparatory Conference in 
London in 1945, and the first General Conference in Paris 
in 1946. He is one of the most outstanding educationists 
in India. “The race against catastrophe has to be won 
lest mankind forfeit all material, social, and cultural riches 
that it has acquired after centuries of effort and struggle.” 


Co , Ill. 1948. 
-s of a surve y of public schools in Springfield, Mo 
red by Illini Survey Associates, College of Education, e 
r y of Illinois A great deal of emphasis was given : an : 
f the survey to answering the over-all ques The Study and Practice of Law. Pp. 56. The Law 
“What is a good school like”? School, University of Chicago. Reprint and Pamphlet 
o Series No. 7. 1948. 
a Career Pp. 1 There are approximately 50,000 law students in the United 
Be ; / : : RSet States today, and between 15,000 and 20,000 will begin the 
Chase Nat nk, New York City. 1948. study of law within the next year. Yet there does not 
An address by r McCain at Washingtor d Lee Unive appear to be readily available a book or pamphlet which 
sity, Lexington, Va. We find the large metropolitan ban attempts to explain to the would-be lawyer the problems 
has relationships extending throughout the United Stat and prospects he will face upon entering law school. This 
ind lmost ery fore ol usa pamphlet represents an effort to fill this need. 


of small businesses in widely aiversified fields - 


} 


t n country; it serves th 


* ' . atl f 
STUDENSKI, PAUL, AND EpDITH T. BAIKI£. Costs and 
4, AND ALICE Z, SEEMAN. Guidebook Financing of Higher Education. Pp. 148. Legislative 
ly “ ‘ > On ' a pa, ‘. a # “4 
pective Teachers, Illustrate d. Pp. xi+205. ( Document No. 34, Bureau of Publications, State Edu 
ge of Education, Ohio State University. 1948. $1.00. cation Department, Albany 1. 1948. 
This guidebook has charts and programs and good advice, A report to the Temporary Commission on the Need for a 
such as When you have achieved relative mastery Ol ne State University. It is hoped to facilitate the determin:- 
media of communication and have cle veloped the desire a tion of the extent to which existing provisions on a com- 
the capacity to use your talents for building a community parative basis need to be extended. 
mind among those with whom you work, then you w 
reat contribution toward the developmen 








be making a 4 
those you teach.” 


lucation for the H 
Document No. 


| a ai oy reg Pherae ln THE TUITION PLAN 


\ 1948, 

In the course of the studies of the staff of the New York 

Commission on the Need for a State University, it becomes The method by which more than 250 

apparent that the question of state needs in the field of - . 
ed l, and nursing ed 1 is germane to the schools and colleges grant the conveni- 

° ence of monthly payments while they 

Puerto » cone of ne } : ty. A ene — receive their tuition and other fees in 

lication of ie Othee o -uerto Rico. 26 17th Street 5 a 

N. W. Washington, D. C. 1948. full at the beginning of the term. 


The integration of varied cultural groups has been one of 


the most interesting features of American society. Through . ee 4 
the years New York has been a place where different ethnic The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ti ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 

hances good will. 


groups have come to live together. The Puerto Ricans : 

among the latest to arrive here. Through its social insti 

The Hughes Teachers Agency A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 


request. 


total problem. 





25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Member N. A. T. A. 





Dignified, Professional, 


Efficient Service. 
THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 


‘‘A man never stands so straight as when 424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 








he stoops to help a child.”’ 
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